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A SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF ENGLISH DERIVATIVES IN 
CONNECTION WITH LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 1 

By T. Jennie Green 
State Normal School, Kirksville, Missouri 



In the state of Missouri there are rive hundred classified public 
high schools, and of these one out of seven offers four years of Latin; 
two out of three offer some Latin. Of the 19,000 Latin students in 
these schools, 2,000 are found beyond Caesar and the other 17,000 
in the first two years of the Latin course. It may be true that in 
the next generation the state's leaders in thought will come from 
the 2,000; but if we maintain Latin in the public high school so 
that future leaders will have an opportunity to study it at high- 
school age we must pay more attention to the 17,000. Besides, 
these 17,000 are an asset in themselves and worthy of more atten- 
tion than we have given them. 

There are latent in the Latin language powers that we have never 
utilized, particularly in our two-year courses. We have never been 
able to get our eyes off a third or a fourth year, and so have shaped 
the two years to fit on to a third — a connection of which seventeen 
out of nineteen, to speak in the figures of Missouri, have never 
availed themselves. We have felt that great good would accrue in 
the form of interest at the end of four years, but we have not made 
the interest payable annually. This fact partly explains the hos- 
tility we have met at the hands of the educational theorists. If 
we want the young democracy to invest in our bonds we must make 
the interest payable at least annually. 

If we could cease to see a third and a fourth year and a college 
course, the writer believes we would see new values in a first year 
and a second year, and that these new values would come largely 
from a more definite association of Latin with English. Of all the 
good reasons that have been advanced in recent years for the study 

1 Read before the fourteenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South. 
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of Latin, the one of supreme consideration so far as the high-school 
Latin is concerned is the value to English, and for the student who 
discontinues the study after two years I doubt whether there is 
much value aside from the aid in English. 

At a large gathering of teachers recently I visited three sections — 
history, English, and agriculture. All seemed to be struggling with 
the same questions, viz., how to associate the work of their depart- 
ments with the child's life and experience, and how to make use of 
the problem-method in their several departments. Those discus- 
sions by teachers in other departments enabled me to see the work 
of my own department from a new angle. If the educator's task 
is to set present-day problems and then proceed to solve them by 
the subject-matter of the curriculum, surely no subject furnishes 
better material for the educator than does Latin. The problem is 
already set in the vocabulary, syntax, structure, and history of the 
language which the child uses. Unless the child's study of Latin 
helps him in the solution of these problems, in the interpretation 
and use of English, it has failed at the most critical point, at the 
point where he needs help as a high-school boy and where he will 
continue to need help as a man. 

As Latin teachers we have been so sure of the possibilities of our 
subject to aid English that we have not made those possibilities 
become realities. We have expected the help to English to come 
naturally as a by-product. By-products are sometimes more valu- 
able than the main product, but it requires some expenditure to get 
the value out of what would otherwise be waste. Latin does not 
automatically render to English the help we have supposed, nor will 
it automatically render what it is capable of rendering. Perhaps 
all of us have been shocked at times that our student's knowledge 
of Latin did not enable him to unravel the meaning of some new 
English word, or did not prevent an error in spelling. And yet how 
much of the class time have we given to the application of Latin to 
English ? 

The brain of the average high-school boy or girl does not auto- 
matically apply his Latin to his English. His brain is of the Ford 
type and has to be cranked every time before it starts off along the 
road of application. This belief that Latin will automatically help 
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in English and our lack of well-directed, systematic effort to make 
it help have caused our most serious troubles and given our Mr. 
Flexners their ammunition. Even though their ammunition is only- 
powder with no bullet in front of it, powder makes a big noise, and 
beclouds the atmosphere, and necessitates a loss of time before the 
public can be assured that we have not been hurt. 

Systematic study of derivatives should begin with the first 
lessons of the first year, yet an examination of the texts commonly 
used will show that little or no attention has been given to deriva- 
tives. Of those first-year texts with which I am familiar, the most 
that anyone does is to give a list of half a dozen English words at 
the end of a new vocabulary and ask the student to name the 
Latin word suggested by the English. Some other texts give in 
parentheses after the Latin word an English derivative. No effort 
is made to show the connection between the Latin word and the 
derived English word, and the connection is not always clear to 
the student. The Latin word might be of quite as much help in 
a dozen other English derivatives as in the one named; the student's 
knowledge of both Latin and English might be helped by a few lines 
showing the steps in getting from the meaning of the Latin words 
to the meaning of the derivatives. If a few lines on derivatives, 
with explanations, were inserted in the body of the book with each 
new vocabulary, it would be a help to the teacher who does not 
know how to make the one language help the other, and would give 
the student work that could be assigned, taken home at night 
between the covers of his book, and brought back next morning, 
let us hope, between the covers of his brain along with the declen- 
sions and conjugations. 

Some years ago Mr. Harry Pratt Judson wrote a little book 
which he called The Latin in English. In every lesson there is a 
definite aim to teach the connection between the two languages 
with respect to vocabulary, and the Latin vocabulary seems to 
have been chosen for its ability to give English derivatives. The 
book is now out of print, and I do not know what success it had. 
Being unable to decide whether it was meant for a course in Eng- 
lish or as a course in beginning Latin, I recently wrote Mr. Judson 
regarding it. He replied that to the best of his recollection it was 
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intended primarily as a study in English for students who were not 
familiar with Latin, but that secondarily he hoped the book would 
be an incentive to those who found out the direct connection of 
Latin with English to acquire a further knowledge of Latin. He 
added that English teachers did not like the book because it 
involved Latin, and Latin teachers did not like it because it involved 
English ! And that is the crux of the matter. Latin and English 
teachers in high schools must get closer together, and there must 
be co-ordination in the work of these departments. Mr. Judson 
and Mr. Gray have had a vision that we must all catch. 

Perhaps no one in this country has done so much to connect 
Latin with English as Mr. Mason D. Gray, of the East High School, 
Rochester, New York. His articles on the correlation of Latin with 
other subjects of the high-school course have appeared from time 
to time in the Classical Journal. He has prepared a text for use 
in his own high school on Introductory Lessons in High-School 
English and Latin. The book is an outgrowth of the correlation of 
the two subjects in the East High School and is used for supple- 
mentary work in both departments. In the introduction Mr. Gray 
says, "Application is always more difficult than acquisition." 
Writers of our secondary texts have left it to the individual teachers 
to make the application and to devise their own methods. Mr. 
Gray asks, "Why leave the more difficult part of the task wholly to 
the teacher?" 

The capable teacher has risen to the need, has of her own 
initiative devised means of applying Latin to English, and has 
given systematic instruction in English derivatives, but it would 
have lightened her work, at any rate, if her texts had made some 
provision for such work. I wrote to a half-dozen teachers in as 
many states who are giving systematic work in derivatives in con- 
nection with their Latin work and asked them what methods they 
had for the teaching of derivatives. In every case the work 
depended on their own efforts and ingenuity, without much help 
from textbooks. But what of the incapable teacher who lacks the 
initiative or the knowledge necessary to plan such work ? In her 
case the work is left undone. It will not help the situation to main- 
tain that one who does not know the relations between the two 
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languages in vocabulary, syntax, nomenclature, etc., has no right 
to teach Latin, for such people are teaching and will continue to 
do so until you, and I, and others give them better instruction when 
they are in our classes, and until our state laws demand greater 
preparation on the part of public-school teachers. Candidates for 
positions as Latin teachers are not so plentiful at present that we 
can discard the teachers we have. Rather should we strive to 
make them more efficient by the aid we render them when they 
are our students, and by the aid we render in the textbooks which 
we write for their use when they become teachers. 

In the state of Missouri three units of Latin in high school, 
followed by ten hours in college, qualify one legally to become a 
teacher of Latin in a first- or second-class high school. And when 
the work of showing the connection between Latin and English and 
of giving systematic instruction in derivatives is left to the inven- 
tive genius and philologic knowledge of such a teacher, without 
guidance in the textbook, it is left undone. 

Our classical magazines contain much material that would help 
the teacher and the student of high-school Latin if only it were put 
into their hands. For example, the Classical Weekly last year pub- 
lished an article which gave a long list of Latin nouns in the nomi- 
native form that we have brought over bodily into English. A 
pamphlet put out by the Emporia Normal School last fall gave a 
similar list. If such lists could be embodied in a first-year text, 
along with the declensions under which the words fall, they would 
be in the hands of those who need them most — the teacher and the 
student of the first-year work. Granted that such words do not 
prepare for Caesar, or even that they could not be made to fit into 
the vocabulary of a first-year book, they might be printed on a 
page given to derivatives and serve to make the Latin declensions 
seem a little less remote from the child's life. 

If such lists of words were put on the printed page they would 
go directly into the hands of the student — the ultimate consumer — 
without dependence on the teacher as middleman. The capable 
writers of our texts have had too much confidence in the middleman 
and have left too much for this overworked class of public servants. 
In answer to one of the half-dozen letters which I sent out to 
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teachers in other states inquiring about their methods for system- 
atic work in derivatives, one very excellent teacher replied: "I 
think every year I will find time to get some lists ready for each 
year's work, but tempus fugit and my hands are so full." She then 
proceeded to tell how she copies lists of words for each day's assign- 
ment for work on derivatives. Another teacher sent me a sample 
of the derivative card she uses. Another writes that she gives a 
part of the period, three days in the week, to the work, and explains 
the derivative cards she keeps on her desk, the system of notebooks 
and printed lists that she uses in her advanced classes, etc. In the 
case of these teachers the work of associating the two languages in 
vocabulary is done, and doubtless well done. But these are the 
exceptional teachers who do not need the help of textbooks, or at 
any rate do the work without it. 

It may be true that nine words out of ten in Caesar yield Eng- 
lish derivatives, but the average teacher in the high school has not 
had the language-study to enable her to pick out so large a per- 
centage. Some help in the textbook would lighten the work for 
the student in vocabulary, which is always heavy, particularly in 
the second year, and would give the one who does not go on with 
Latin more clutches by which to hold, and more facility in applying, 
that which he may have obtained from a brief study. 

In a second pamphlet which Mr. Gray has written, entitled 
The Study of Words and Their Uses, based on the co-ordination of 
Latin and English, he says in the Introduction: "The importance 
of a word in first-year work should be determined, not solely by 
the frequency of its occurrences in Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, which 
but a small percentage of the first-year pupils will read, but equally, 
if not more, by its occurrence in contemporary biology, algebra, and 
English." He would apply the same revolutionary principle in 
choosing the syntax to be taught in the first year. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to discuss these two principles that are at 
variance with the present practice, but the writer does believe that 
some changes are soon to be forced upon us, not because the present 
methods have not been good for their purposes, viz., to prepare for 
more advanced courses, but because so large a number never get 
to the advanced courses. From the viewpoint of the high school 
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and of the public, whose support we want, each year must be made 
to serve an end in itself, and not become useless unless attached to 
another year. The ideal course, when it is worked out, will have 
a more direct bearing on the child's life, and a larger part of the 
work of the classroom will be given to applying the Latin to the 
English which is met by the child. 

To select the vocabulary and syntax for a first-year text on the 
basis of frequency of occurrence in the other three years of the 
course is unjust to the one-year student, provided it can be shown 
that other words or constructions would be of more value to him. 
The question may well receive attention at the hands of one who 
attempts to prepare a new, ideal course in high-school Latin. 

While we are waiting for the muse that looks after the welfare 
of the high-school children and of the classics to inspire someone 
to prepare the ideal course, we might render a service by preparing 
some pamphlets to accompany the first-year texts now in general 
use. The one by Mr. Gray referred to above, entitled The Study 
of Words and Their Uses, was prepared to supplement the text that 
is being used in the first year in the East High School, Mr. Hale's. 
The pamphlet takes up the Latin words as they occur in the Hale 
text and gives a few derivatives from those that yield derivatives, 
and in case the connection in the meaning of the two words is not 
clear it traces the steps from the root meaning to the derived 
meaning. The pamphlet makes the Latin assist also in English 
spelling. For example, from culpa is given the word "culpable," 
with the a in italics and a note calling attention to the help ren- 
dered by the Latin word in the English spelling. Such a pamphlet 
to accompany Mr. D'Ooge's text would be welcomed by many 
teachers of northeast Missouri. 

Last year the Carnegie Foundation published a series of sug- 
gested curricula for teachers' colleges. In the three- and four-year 
courses for the preparation of teachers of the seventh and eighth 
grades, and in the courses for teachers of history and English in 
high schools, two years of Latin are recommended in the following 
words : 

The courses in Latin should emphasize primarily the relationship between 
Latin and English. For students who have completed otherwise satisfactory 
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courses in Latin in high school a special course of one term (three months) 
should be required, dealing specifically with these relationships; the remaining 
five terms may then be devoted to a modern foreign language. Students who 
have not had satisfactory courses elsewhere should carry Latin through the 
six terms here scheduled [that is, through two years]. 

If the Carnegie Foundation was wise in recommending that 
prospective teachers of the seventh and eighth grades and of his- 
tory and English in the high schools be required to devote three 
months to the study of the relationship between Latin and English, 
it seemed to the writer that surely nothing less than that should 
be required of prospective teachers of Latin. So on receipt of a 
copy of the proposed curricula I wrote Mr. Learned, of the Foun- 
dation, asking for a more detailed statement of his view of this 
three months' course on the relationship of Latin to English, and 
for the address of some teachers or some schools that were doing 
the thing he wanted done. He replied that he could not cite me 
to the page or line, but that the course was merely an ideal one 
that the Foundation left for the classical teachers to work out. He 
referred me to Mr. Lodge as one who had given encouragement to 
the Foundation in making the recommendation. I then wrote to 
Mr. Lodge and told him that I should like to give a course, and 
asked where I could find any help. He replied that the course 
would take much preparation, as no one had worked it out and 
there was not much help to be had from books. He referred me 
to Mr. Gray. I then wrote to Mr. Gray and secured what material 
he had in print. Since it was a game of "Pussy, go to the next 
neighbor," and I had been to several corners, I proceeded to make 
use of such knowledge as I had, or could get on the subject, in a 
three months' course which I was giving for the preparation of 
teachers. The course has had to be adjusted and made to serve 
some other purposes, from local conditions, and falls far short of 
the Foundation's ideal, but it has had a marked effect on the work 
that students in this course do in other Latin courses, and they 
have assured me that it has also a marked value, in that it gives 
them increased ability to interpret English. 

Some modern educators whose voices are heard at our gather- 
ings of teachers proclaim that it is the business of the public school 
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to give the public what it wants. A sounder principle is that it is 
the business of the educator to give the public what it ought to 
have. Classical teachers have striven earnestly for the latter 
principle. But I believe that the time has come when we must 
give more of our energy to getting the public to want what it ought 
to have. 

We have been so sure of the dietetic value of the mental pabulum 
which we have to offer that we have not been willing to put it out 
in any of the popular forms. In spite of the fact that the age has 
clamored for breakfast foods, we have not been willing to serve our 
golden grain in this form. We have the grain that will make the 
best food on the market. Can we not put out a food that is whole- 
some, nourishing, and a little more easily assimilated than the pure 
pabulum of former days — put in more that has already been partly 
digested in order to add a more familiar flavor and a relish, so that 
greater numbers will want to stay for the other meals with us, not 
just two students out of nineteen? Can we not make the new 
product so rich in food values that the child who can eat only one 
meal with us will go out to life's work stronger in brain and brawn 
than if he had eaten any other of the numerous brands on the 
high-school market ? 

There is in Latin that which the child needs, and if by changing 
our procedure somewhat in the early stages and making a system- 
atic effort to connect our subject with the child's daily language 
we can convince the educational theorist and the public that the 
study of Latin has an immediately practical value, we shall have 
saved many a boy and girl from the misfortune of having gone 
through high school without any study of Latin, and shall thus 
have made provision for the competent to be discovered and sent 
on to that greater good that comes from the longer course. 



